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FOREWORD 




Mass communications play a crusial /ole in the develop- 
ment of civic 'cfpfiipetence. Young people and adults derive, 
information about public affairs from television, m newspapers, 
radio, and magazines. The media act as intermediaries 
between the public and their officials and between various 
groups that compose local communities. And the choices the 
media musf make — what stories to cover and how to cover 
them — influence citizens' priorities, determining the issues 
about which they are concerned. 

In the fall' of 1977, the USOE Citizen Education Staff 
sponsored a workshop on the role of. the media in citizen 
* education- It was conducted by the University of Michigan and 
attended by scholars as well as practitioners from oommercial 
and public television, newspapers, and magazines. While 
stressing the importance of free speech and a free press, the 
t*0|iferees recommended: (1) Efforts to provide access to the 
various Channels of the mass media for all sectors of society; 
(2) support for developing professional production capacities 
for those seeking access; and (3);exparision of th£ number of 
outlets in *orde< to present more diversified, views of what 
makes 'a better society. 

These recommendations reflect a number of recent 
developments # in communications and policy concerning this 
field. In the past few years, there has been growing public 
. interest in increasing access to media, broadening the diver- 
sity of media content, dnd, encouraging responsiveness to 
public needs, A variety of citizen groups has been increasingly 
active in seeking these goals, in order to assure a more 
effective system of freedonj of expression. 

Hi 
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COMMUNICATIONS TODAY 



This is one of the most portentous moments iij the 
development of America's system of free, expression, A nep 
communications environment is rapidly being created by 
major technological innovations; two-way, interactive cable 
television, videodisks, videocassettes, communication sat- 
ellites and optical fibers are stimulating a rethinking of 
mass communication policy. « 

Currently, Congress has before it bills that deal with 
almost every aspect of communications,. The fnost sweeping 
is legislation introduced by Rep. Lionel Van Deerlin (D- 
SaliU, chairman of the House' Subcommittee on Com- 
munications. His proposal wpuld drastically alter the entire 
telecommunication system, moving from a governmental 
policy of regulation to a system responsive to market h 
demands. 1/ ' 

] President Carter has, also submitted major legis- 

lation. His bill is designed to strengthen the public 
broadcasting system by promoting better insulation from 
inappropriate political influence, by providing for greater 
accountability to the public, find by stimulating participation 
t on the .part of minorities and women,2/ In addition,, *tSie 
House Subcommittee on Communications has submitted a* 
bill that calls for similar ^hanges in public broadcasting: $] 
(The Carnegie Commission^ Public Broadcasting, will be 
issuing a major policy report'by the beginning of 1979 on the 
future^6f public television and radio,) 

JEach bill is controversial, with concern centering* 
around the proper role of Government in the development of 
a system of free expression and the possibility of designing a 
system that will serve not only the interests of business and^ 
advertising but also the needs of the public. These bills 
imply, however, that there is growing dissatisfaction with 
the current system; all sponsors are intent on creating more 
^diversity, access/and participation. 
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For the past decade, these goals have headed the 
agenda of citizens interested in reforming the media, Since 
1966, when a landmark decision by the U,S, Coyt of Appeals 
in the District of Columbia held that public groups were 
"parties in interest" in Federal Communication Commission 
license renewal proceedings, coalitions of community or- 
ganizations, public interest and social service groups, and 
national media reform organizations have achieved sig- 
nificant changes in local and national television and radio,4/ 
They have successfullyfought against racial stereotyping on 
programs, against barriers to equal employment oppor-. 
tunities, and against excessive violence and commercialism 
in television programs for children. They have also helped 
promote access and ^greater diversity of programs and 
opinions. 

Concern about the media and their power to influence 
events and control information has also come from other 
sectors. Social scientists have produced evidence on the 
jWmful effects of television on children* they have investi- 
gated the growij^j influence of the media 'on our political 
process and its power to shape public opinion; and they* have 
examined the underlying causes of media behavior,5/ 

Public officials, most notably former Vice-President 
Spiro Agnew, have accused the media of bias in their news 
coverage, making it impossible for citizens to accurately 
understand the events of t(ie day. And the business 
community, particularly Mobil Oil Co,, has argued that 
because of technological and professional limitations, the 
media have distorted information about thfe energy crisis and 
confused the public about the proper course for public 
policy^ ' , A 

\ 

It is important to sort out these charges, as welLas- 
look at where our system of expression has been and where 
it could be heading. Only after such an examination will the 
implications of this moment ror citizen education be clear, , 
The purpose of this essay is fivefold: " 




1, To explore the rationale that underlies our system 
of freedom of expression so as to clarify the need for 
diversity, access, and participation in mass communication; 

2- To examine the social science research that has 
developed on the media; 

i 3, To look atjcitizen activity in this area; 

4, To review current legislative [froposals; ai\d 

5, To explore the new technological innovations 
becoming available. 

THE SYSTEM OF FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 
/ 

No democracy can function without the right to speak , 
and the right to hear diverse information and ideas. This , 
cortpept has its roots in the Greek notion of a democratic * 
state: freedom of expression was seen as essential to the 
attainment of political and moral truth, And it served as 
the underlying rationale for the First Amendment to our 
Constitution, " - v 

As Professor Thomas Emerson has written, the de- 
velopment of a system of expression was seen by the 
Founding Fathers as an essential means of assuring in- 
dividual self -fulfillment, of permitting-citizens their right to 
share in the common decisions that affect thenfi, and <3f 
providing a method of maintaining the balance between 
stability and change in .a democratic society.7/ 

Under the First Amendment, a series of rights has 
6een established to promote a system of expression: -the 
right to form and hol'd beliefs and opinions; the right to 
communicate ideas, opinions, and information through any 
medium; the right to hear the Yiews of others; the right to 
inquire and have access to information; and the right to 
assemble to form associations,^/ 



Throughout* most of the history of this country, the 
prime injunction of the First Amendment has been perceived 
as the limits it placed on the power of the state to interfere 
with or abridge free* expression JJ/ More recently, however, 
the argument has been made that the Federal Government, 
has an affirmative obligation to ensure that a marketplace 
of ideas and viewpoints exists,10/ / 

Much recent, evidence indicates th^t the private sector 
currently fails to reflect the diversity or^pini6ndn society 
or provide sufficient access for thfe n6eds olandividuals and 
groups. Important debate is foreclosed and. necessary i,deas 
and information are not exposed The growth qfrthe public' 
broadcasting system durftig the past 10 *years Is one 
indication Qf Ih$ assumption g( a major governmental role in 
promoting a^rnarketplace o( ideas and expression^ 

Before examining this development and related mat- 
ters, it is important to look at the research on the media and 
its audience. fc 4 , % 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ON THE MEDIA* 

■ * * 

Most people assume that the media have a tremendous 
influence on increasing knowledge and awareness of issues! 
and on Changing attitudes, behavior, and values. Research 
does not bear this out, however. Two statements summarize 
how the audience reacts to^media 1 messages: 

1*. In the coverage of a' topic, the amount and 
sequence of its presentation, the channels it is caryied in 
and the time of day it appears will greatly affect wither it 
will be seen, r^ad, or heard by the audience; and 



*Much of this discussion is based on materials presented at a 
workshop on the medja sponsored by the Citizen Education 
staff, A summary paper of the workshop* was prepared by 
the Marsh Center for .the Study of Journalistic Performance, 
the Mass Comnkinication Doctoral Program, the Center for 
Political Studies, and the Center for Research on the 
Utilization of Scientific Knowledge at the University of 
Michigan. L 



2, the structural location of the mdividual (forking, * 
studying, being a homemaker),the interest others aroynd him 
or* her have in it, the amount of previous knowledge, and 
Whether thece is a funotionaf outcome of knowing about the 
topic wilt account for learning. about the topicj,]/ 

These two statements address- learning and not atti- 
tudes/ values, or behaviors, JThe classic statement in this 
area is that of (flapper: the media are more likely to 
reinforce than chdngeattitudes, values, and behaviors.JL2/ 

Recent s*>cjal science work, however, points to a 
modification of this position^ Professor Steven H. Chaffee, 
writing on political socialization, finds that the mass media 
— particularly -televiifon and newspapers — constitute the 
principal source of; political information for young people, 
and have considerable impact fn .determining the general 
tdpics people are .cpncerned-witM. He states that young" 
people attribute to tlie media considerable Influence on 'their 
political opinions, in addition to informative* power. Chaffee 
concludes that th& jtews media are not as ^powerful in 
stimulating political activity as in cognitive effects, 13/ 

Chaffee T s findings are corroborated by the work of 
^Combs and Sh&w,' who neport that the^media may not be 
successful much of the time in telling people what to think, 
but that they are stunningly successful in - telling their 
readers what to think abtfSt, i.e., the details of campaigning 
rather than the issues between .candidates. In sho^^ the 
media have an agenda-setting function,H/ Evidence gath- 
ered by George Comstock supports this "claim; He found 
that most people received-more information' about issues 
from political campaign commercials than they did from 
television news coverage. 15A * 



The media have these effects and perform these 
• functions largely because of structural constraints. Tra- 
ditional research on the mass media has looKed at the people 
involved, their craft orientation, rand the products they 
«produce«16i/ An increasingly popular approach has been to 
examine media bureaucracies. 17/ iRegarcttess/ of the ap- 
proach, it has become obvious that-economic conditions 
iargely determine what Js produced, howftmucij, at what rate, 
for what medium, 'and for what audiences*-^^ 

Although democratic normative thepry attaches pri- 
mary importance to the discussion of public^ issues, it. is 
cle^r that son?e segments of, the media see themselves 
primarily as entertainei*s. The economic bases upon which 
each survives hdve much*to" do with whether" the particular 
medium produces "educational," "informative," or "enter- 
taining" content, y Television* .for example, is an oligopoly 
and acts in aecor<iance with this model of economic 
behavior. fl It has a restricted number of suppliers and 
distributors, few Channels, a focus on a national market, and 
programs that are based on a small number of familiar 
formats, genres, and plots. Television, in par^jgylar, writes 
Professor Paul HirscH: ^ ^ v t 

K ...is less distracted than any other mass 
dteflia by loyalties- to such non-economic 
goals as editorial policy and standards, ' 
. generations of faiyily ownership or idiosyn- m - 
cratic decisions based on personal taste*. 

It is ah economic institution, fipst and . ' •* 
( foremost, responsive to market tofqgs, and 
concerned only incidentally with, quest ions 
about its broader cultufral role or possible 
effects oh a Nation of viewers.18/ 



- Newspapers can also be viewed through an economic 
lens. Many are local monopolies and an increasing number 
are owned by chains. Craft traditions and occupational 
jiQrms no + w must interact with new economic and or- 
ganizational conditions that may not provide an adequate 
climate for the bro&dest and most representative expression 
of views in a csommunity or an adequate description of public 
events. For example, circulation expansion may be possible 
only in affluent suburbs. Urfcfran news must thus be balanced 
against suburban news not because of "objective" news 
jeriteria but because of marketing decisions made at national 
chain headquarters._t9A 

^ Obviougly, the poJUtipal and -economic system found in 
*the United ♦ States provides a different set of jpedia 
structures than may be found in other countries. Fou 
example, in Canada commercial television fco-exists with a 
governmerrt-fiaanced Crown Corp. which has a national 
mandate to provide information and cultural content bearing 
on national identity. In Mexico, private activity dominates 
communication, and the government rarely interferes with 
the markets In Eastern European countries, the State 
controls television. Differences can also be* found among 
tiro magazine, newspaper, radio,' and tyook publishing in- 
dustries in each of these countries,20/ ■ 

y TPhe point is thai Jthere is no way to separate the mass 
.media system from the larger social system. | 

*> 

Clearly, some of the mass media are. concerned with 
providing information about public affairs for an audience 
specifically interested in this area. The most obvious case i$ 
books. Another is magazines. Here publications range from 
those almost solely concerned with^ instructing on pablic 
issues, such as the New Republic or the National Review, to 
magazines that. focus on news summaries and analysis, such 
as Time and Newsweek, to magazines that provide incidental 
political information, such as Ms. or Playboy. Finally,, 
newspapers provide news, news analysis, editorials, col- 
umnists, and letters to the editors as well as information on 
a variety of other areas/ 



Audience and Public Information 

Even- if the media were more inclined , to present 
information about public affairs, social science research 
indicates that such information would be handled ip a 
different manner by different members- of the society 
because of a "knowledge gap. M . 

The "knowledge gap hypothesis/' proposed by Tichenor, 
Donohue, and Olien, asserts that "as the infusion of mass 
media information into a social system increases, segments 
of the pop.ulatioiiwith higher socio-economic status (SES) 
tend to acquire tn& information at a faster rate than the 
lower status segments, -so that the gap in information 
between these segments tends to, increase.'^ This hy- 
pothesis thus* implies that attempts to equalize the distri- 
bution of information within a social system through mass 
media are bound not only to fail, i>ut actually to increase 
inequality. 

,Tichenor and his associates list five factors which may 
account for widening ^teps; (l) Differences in communication 
skills &etw€ei^higher, and lower SES persons; (2) differences 
in existing knowledge from pcior" exposure? (3) differences in 
amount of social contact relevant to the topic under study 
(i.e., public affairs); (4) differences in .exposure and re- 
tention of information? and (5) the middle-class orientation 
of the print media which are the primary source of public 
affairs information,22/ Katzman, who has studied g$ps 
between those with more and^fes knowledge offers a list 
that includes; (1) Differences in communication skills due to 
differences in.educationj (2) differences in ability to make 
use of new information due to differences in the individual's 
existing, knowledge; (3) differences in access to new com- 
munications technology due to differences in financial 
resources; and (4) differences in motivation to use com- 
m&nication resources,23/ 
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* So far, mass <?orrwnunicatiob research has focused on 
' two categories of causal factors: audience-related factors 
such asability (e,g,. communication" skills), motivation, and 
media behavior (e,g,, exposure), whifch are held to be the 
eaufces of the widening gaps; and mespage-rgfcted effects, 
which are held to be the causes of narrowing gaps, The 
*' exceptions to Jthis generalization are Ttehenor," Donohue, and 
OlienVargument (1975) 'that the^ga^ may be reduced 
through a motiyation to acquire tfte*. information, and * 
Katzman*s argument that gaps may fee jfTBened through 
unequal access to 'communication technology, 24f 
- v v_ 

^ m , It is inrjportant to keep in mind information from su<jh 
fields as education, developmental, psychology, affcj poverty 
research. Recent writing in these fields jhdicates a shift 

* aw*^ from interest in characteristics of tm jndiwAjal and 
toward- a study of the factors in the social sjsswm whicti 
originate and maintain SES-related differentials. The major 
thrust of this thinking is that persons from different social r * 
strata and/or cultures manifest their abilities in cmferent 

"circumstances and, further^ that these circumstances are* 
predictable and reasonable given the differences in status 
and. culture. The behavior of the individual is vfewetf as an < 

* understandable, even logical^ adaptation to his Environment 
and place iir the social system, Thi$ is in Strong contrast to * 
the deficit interpretation that the individual is deficient in 
both motipition and ability to deal frith the dominant * 
culture,25/ , ■ , 
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Ettema $nd, Kline have^thus reformulated the knowl- 
edge gap hypothesis relating to'tfre effects foe learning as 
Follows: , * 1 / ' ' - , - \ * a 

■ 4 " ' 

• As .the infusion of mafcs media infor- 
mation inter a social system increases, 
segments, of the population motivated 
to acquire >r £hat information pnd/qr for 

♦ which that information is functional 

- tend to acquire the information at a . 
faster rate than those not motivated or 
for which it is .not functional, so that 
the gap in knowlec^e between these 
segments tends to increase rather than 
decrease.26/ 

* What are the implications of this research for current 
proposals to change the media and for^ citizen groups 
interested in media reform? First, it would tfeem to indicate 
that much more needs to be done before definitive answers 
will be available on how the media affect political so- 
cialization and knowledge about public affairs. Seconder the 
media shoulcLnotbe viewed in such*feimpUstic terms as being 
motivated (SfTpersonal biases or literal ideology} rather their 
behavior has its roots in organization and economic factors. 
Change these factors and there will be van alteration, in 
behavior and product. And finally, one of the major goals of 
citizens groups — an increase of information to all segments 
of the audience — may require more than jusl a change in 
the media. It seems that substantial work needs to be done 
to alter viewing habits and to increase the skill level of the 
audience. ; 

With these considerations in mind, it is important now* 
to review some of the areap that have been the focus of 
reform. These include minority participation; the de- 
velopment of the PublicBroadcasting System, the Movement * 
to redyce 'the violence and commercialism directed at 
children, and the creation of public service advertisements. 

■ ' ' >' 
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MINORITIES AND THE MEDIA 



There -has-been some improvement in the 10 years! 
since the Kerner Commission scored the media for its hiring, 
practices and its portrayal of black conditions, * 

4 

Television has brought the Nation such distinguished ^ 
programs' about the black experience as "Roots" and the j 
* Autobiography of Miss Jane Pitman" as well as developing 
news broadcasts that have dealt with ghetto life and race 
relations. Public television has developed ihinority programs 
and has made, money available to support minority activities 
and professional twining projecjts; in 1973, for example, it 
launched the Minority Training Grants Program, a project 
designed to encourage stations to seek out minority persons 
for training in management or creative professional areas or 
t to train and upgrade minority persons already employed.j27/ 
Urban newspaper^ have improved reporting about minorities, 
increased their sensitivity to minority problems,^nd d£- 
v^lop^d more supportive editorial policies.28^ 

At the highest level of authority, however/the picture 
is dismal. Minorities^ constitute approximately 20 percent of 
the population but they control less*thaffi 1 percent "of the 
8,500 commercial radio and television stations currently in 
operation.29/ Of the 189 chief executive officers in pubEc 
television ^stations only five are minority" group members. 
Of the 134 public television executives who have -responsi- 
bility for designing local program schedules, only two are 
minority group members, (These two persons have responsi- 
bility for the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico Stations, 
In 1977 v over 900 public radio and televisiop stations 
did not einploy one minority person or woman on a 
full-tin^ basis, ;" - I 
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Conditions are no better in the field of journalism* 
Between 1967-1977, the-number of black professionals on 
daily newspapers went from 25 to about 300, or less than 1 
percent of the approximately 40,000 professional print 
journalists* In 1975, blacks constituted 3 percent ^of 
broadcast news professionals. Few blacks are in executive 
positions'. About 100 of the black print journalists wori< for 
major newspapers such as the Washington Post (25, or 10 
percent of the total) and the New York Times, The 
remaining 200 are scattered among the other 1,700 news- 
papers in the country, 32/ 

If minorities are without acc^s to ownership and 
executive positions, the ability of the media to provide an 
accurate account of minority life and race relations can t^e 
doubted. The ILS. District Court of Appeals, in TV 9, Inc, v, 
F,C.C , faced the question of tfie relationship of ownership 
to content and diversity: 

The fact that other applicants propose 
to present the view of ♦ , , minority 
groups in their programing although 
\ t relevant, does not offset the fact that 
it is upon ownership that public policy 
places* primary reliance* with respect to , 
diversification of content; and that his- 
torically it has proven to be sig- 
nificantly influential with respect to 
editorial comment and the presentation 
ofnews,33/ ; 

The need for minorities in the newspaper profes- 
sion is explained by Nancy Hicks ,of the New York Times 

The issue is I , , how do you call the 
story? The issue 6f quality seems to be 
rotating around whether or not the 
, person who comes from one background 
will see the issues and judge what they 
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- are the same way, ^ . one . from a 
\ different, bact^c*ind* % Vftiat we should 
„ * be doing IS increa^ing^ the 1 different 
i> kincjs of. pe9pie who make those jud- . 

* / gmehts,' ■ especially in the afternoon 
k news conferences* Yqu have different 

* 1 > people, vtfith ^different perceptions and 

' y therein the standard is set, which is not 
S necessarily lower, it is different and 
probably morip representative. 34/ 

PUBLIC BROADCASTING 

* * * 

The recognition of the Government's responsibility to 
promote a greater diversity of viewpoints can be seen in th^ 
development of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting* In 
1967, the report of the Carnegie Commission on Educational 
Television demonstrated that noncommercial broadcasting 
was feeble, inadequately staffed and funded and barely 
noticed by the American publi£*jty 

In 1967, there were some 125 educational television 
stations in the country* reaching slightly more than six 
million homes each week* Daily audiences usually numbered 
in the'low thousands* Viewership consisted of predaninantly 
higher income and better educated persons* Little in thr 
way of national operations and support activity for ^a- 
ucationaf television and'retdio existed at that time* Hajf of 
the typical station's programs came from one . source^-- 
National Educational Television* For educational radio, tro 
picture was even bleaker* ' With few exceptions, most of 
these radio stations were connected with educational ins- 
titutions and operated on budgets of less than $25,000 
annually* 36/ 

By 1977, public broadcasting had been transformed* 
* The number of Corporation for Public Broadcasting tele- 
vision and radio stations had jpore then doubled — 276 
for television, 186 for radio. Audiences for both had 
increased significantly. Sixty percent of all televi- 
sion households turned to public television regularly 
and pyblic radio's 'audience had more than doubled to > 
4*3 million* Increasingly* minorities and families 
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headed by skilled and unskilled working people were ' 
part o'f the audience - Both the Public Broadcasting ■ 
Service and the* National Public Radio were distribu- 
ting nearly 2,000 hours of origina] progrei^s a year._ 

* 

Along vith this growth, however, have comfe charges 
that public broadcasting is not that "public." The lack of 
' minority * ownership, the few minorities and women in 
positions of authority, and the feeling that Government, and 
particularly business, were influential Jn making program 
choices, led to^President Carter intrJjtiucing .legislation 
designed to change the public broadcasting system, >^ 

^ * /A ■ 

The bill calls for altering the responsibility of the_ 
Corporation of Public Broadcasting by making it more like 
an endowment or foundation and moving it away from its 
current responsibility for choosing individual programs or 
series. The President believes that this will, decentralize 
creative decisions and place them further away from 
potential political control.38/ 

In addition, the President calls on public broadcasters 
to make available for minorities and women Government 
funds appropriated for national programing as well as funds 
from the pooled resources of the stations, .The President 
also proposes that the Public Broadcasting Ac^ should be 
amended to allow non-Governmental Ucensejas^o exergise 
advocate positions on public issues, thereby eliminating the 
current ban on editorializing. 

Jhe President argues that .increased independence 
from Sovernm^nt does not free stations from stewardship. 
He believes ^iat such accountability is best exercised* 
directly by t local citizens; he therefore recommends that all 
public stations open their board meetings and financial 
records to the public, (This, it should be noted,, is standard 
practice at the Corporation_for Public Broadcasting, Public 
Broadcasting, System, National Public Radio, and many 
.public stations.) Finallv, the bill makes ?lp" r that em 4, 
ployment discrimination laws should be 'vigorously enforced . 

■ r ■ 



fend that financial assistance should be rfvade available, to 
assist minorities in acquiring control of public stations, 39/ 

Two bills introduced t>y Rep,*Yan Deerlin this year also 
deal with public broadcasting* The Public Telecom- 
' munications Financing Act of 1978 supports the idea of open 
board meetings and the enforcement 4 of equal employment 
opportunities. And the proposed rewrite of the Com* 
munications Act of T&34 contains provisions for a new 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting board, revenues from a 
tax on commercial broadcasters, and funds for minority 
acquisition of stations, (This^bill will be discussed in detail 
/later in this essay, )4Q/ 

Publrc interest groups, such as the Citizens Com- 
munications Center, have generally/supported suggestions tp 
operf^jp public broadcasting, althoWn^differing qja specific 
methods to achieve these goals, Tarticularly, the Center 
believes that compliance w^th equal employment" op- 
portunities' laws should be the base standard for all 
recipients of public funds.41/ 

Opening board meetings and financial records for, 
public broadcasters has expanded the limits of par- 
ticipation. Participation already occurs in a number of 
ways. Under FCC rules, broadcasters must ascertain the 
program needs ir/ their * communities and make £Vsfilable 
their FCC license filings t 'Pt^e is, of course, legislative ^ 
revifew of all public funds spent on public broadcasting. And * 
there is the direct setting of policy by 2,667 members of the 
boards of the local stations. Many of the stations have one 
or more' programs where members of the public can 
participate directly in thG programming, and the majority 
have some form of affirmative action program to provide 
t * employment for minorities and women,42/ 

As public television spokesmen point out, the crucial 
question is how to balance the need for increased public 
participation with the need to permit individual creativity Jo 
flourish in program production and scheduling. Too tnuch 
public participation or an improper application of par* 
Jticipation may drive away creative people. 4 3/ 
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The problem of extensive public participation has been 
dealt with by community radio stations for the last 10 ypars, 
Numbering*aboy| 50, these stations (about one-third are 
members of Nanonal Ptoblic Radio, two-thirds are not) have 
sought id involve citizens in programing, policymaking, and v 
fund raising. Ogtreaeh programs have been designed £o 
teach broadcasting skills to all those interested; particular 
attention has been paid._to minorities and women. Ra/ther 
than bejng* a drkwba^k, participation has helped these 
stations m developing creative programing and serving the 
special needs of their community^/ ' / 

XEtEVKEOK: VIOLENCE AND 

'$H\}:B1£tiW& PROGRAMMING - > - 

£he past decade has witnessed the emergence of 
citizftig groups concerned with the amount of Violence on 
television and with the quality of programs and commercials 
>aime<£.at children. It has also seen the beginning of an 
efJFprt.^ develoo a curriculum of viewing skills for tele- 
vision. ancHb use/television as a teaching resource. , c 

i^itKdugh violence on television had been widely r 
tft?eii&|d during the lWs an& 1960's — particularly- after 
v th£ assassinations *bf Robert Kennedy, and Martm Luther 
King — ri^tijvpjfk officials contended that no causal link had 
bfeetr demonstrated in social science^c^earch between the 
yiewifit£ of .violence and subsequent violent actions* The 
first riiajor scientific findings to refute the networks' 
contention occurred, when the E&irgeoi^ General issued a 
report in J972 that presented evidencfe linking television 
viol^face and agressive behavior. This report, additional 
seientltie studied, and the continued escalation in the 
nymberof violent prograiffs on television fiftally led £he 
Parents and Teachers Association (PTA) to launch a national 
mpaigrr against violence on television.^ 

In l9tS T a^National PTA Television Commission was* 
charged witH* 'gathering information on the implications of 
television violence/ The commission held eight regional 
public hearings, in major population centers throughout the 
country. Th^major findings of the hearings were: tl) that 
children whcf viewed violent acts regularly on television * be- 
came desensitized to violence; (2) that youths sometimes 



performed acts of violence in direqt imitation?' of those seen 
on televisijyjj (3) that violence^ was often pohrayed as the 
only solution — or the best solution to a problem? (4) that 
the amount of violence orf television sometimes leads to- a 
distorted perception of the real world? and (5) ■ that few 
young viewers had critical viewing skills,^/ / 

The PTA then formulated an actio^l plan based on 
these findings. PTA members applied pressure to primer 
time advertisers, appropriate network officials, and FCC * 
commissioners, as well as local station managers, training 
efforts were launched to help PTA members monitor 
television, and PTA members were informed $f their right to 
petition the FCC to deny a broadcast license to their local 
station.47/ 4 \ 

The PTA f s campaign proved effective. Violence on 
television has been substantially reduced, due in part to the 
v PTA*s pressure and changing public taste.48/ 

Another citizen group that has been actively involved 
in challenging television programing has been Action for 
Children's ftlevision (ACT)* Launched by women who wer6 
concerned about the quality off the programs their, children 
were watching, ACT has grown into 6 national organization 
during the last 10 years* It has helped to reduce the number 
of commercials presented during an hour of Saturday 
morning children^ programii^ (from 16 minutes an hour to 
9i minutfes); it has pushed the networks to create a number 
of innovative programs; and ft has had some effect on the 
amount of violence in children's cartoons.4£}/ 

ACT'S if>£)bying against commercials directed at chil- 
dren has led the Federal Trade ^Commission to begin the 
formal process of a hearing on children's advertising. The 
FTC will investigate the propriety and legality of television 
advertising — especially for highly sugared foods — directed 
at children. The Commission's staff has proposed several 
trade regulation rujes including; (1) a prohibition of ail 
television commercials when the viewing audience is compo- 
sed of a significant proportion of children under age 8j (2),a 
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prohibition, qn television advertising for those highly sugared 
foods molt likely to promote dental decay when a significant 
proportion' of children under age 12 are in the audience; and 
(3) corrective advertising to balance commercials for other 
sugared fcpdsi Most advertisers are, of course, opposed to 
such 9ftiion$» both on First Amendment and economic 
grouncfojjSOy 

Citizen groups and several major institutions are also 
moving to develop curriculums that would .teach critical 
viewing skills and use television as a teaching instrument, 
^Such a program already exists in Chicago, at the St. Mary 
Center for Learning. The Office of Education has sent out a 
Request for Proposal (RFP) on critical viewing skills, and 
the NationaHfistitute of Education is conducting a study on 
the pot&Vftal for learning through television. Both the 
National- Education Association and the PTA are beginning 
to develop television curriculums, with assistance from ABC 
and CB^51/ * . 

PUBLIC SERVICE ADVERTISING 

One vehicle for the dissemination of information about 
issues is advertising. Although most advertising consists of 
commercial messages, public service advertising,, advocacy 
advertising,, and free speech messages are specifically 
designed to deal with areas of public concern. 

Public Service Announcements (PSA) are designed for 
noncommercial organizations and aired free of charge by. 
broadcasters. The most prominent sponsor of su<?h com- 
mercials is the Advertising Couneil^^y^Mg^yp responsible for 
about*90 percent of the PSA's aired on national television. 
In addition, local advertising clubs or individual agencies 
design a small number of PSA's for community groups.5^/ 
it 

Almost all PSA's are on noncontroversial topics, such 
as raising money for the Red 'Cross or the United Negro 
Fund-, * Although advertisers would contend that these 
messaged are without political overtones, they provide a 
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viewpoint of the world that is slanted toward maintaining- 
current social arrangements. As Professor David PalefS 
writes * . 

'Through the values they ^spouse, the 
*K> blame they fail to attribute^ghe blarme^ 
th&y do attribute, the solutions toprob 
lems they propose; and by excluding 
dissident groups, by refusing to consider 
certain subjects and by depolit Seizing ■ 
issues; PSA*s contribute to consensus by 
not "baring structural flaws. *^ 

Paletz's criticism can be seen most clearly in the 
Advertising Council's current campaign on fee American 
economic system, PSA's on this topic have Resulted in the 
-distribution of , mote thary lli million copies ot the booklet 
"The American Economic* Systemand, Your Sfcrt in It; many 
going to schools, The booklets and additional pamphlets on 
inflation, productivity, and unemployment, contain certaifi 
basic economic information, buClittle is said About such 
structural economic problems as oligopoly, nor is a detailed 
description given of the labor move men t.54/Anot her booklet, 
"A Working Economy for Americans," sponsored by,* such 
groups as the Consumer Federation of America, the National 
Ejjudational Association, and the American Federation of 
State, Countyrand Municipal Employees, presents a very 
different viewpf the economy; but it has not been as widely 
dispersed because these groups do not have the same access 
Jo the channels of distribution as the Advertising Councfa.55/ 

Advocacy Advertising 

Many members of the business^ community have been 
upset by the media's coverage of the free enterprise system. 
In particular, the M # obil Oil Co,, has been engaged for the 
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past several yeSts in "advocacy advertising" in the area <rf 
energy policy, Mobil regularly runs a paid column on the op 
ed page of the New York Times, the Washington Post, and 
other leading newspapers. It also funs specific ad- 
vertisements to correct what it believ^ to be false 
impressions left by television and newspaper accounts of the 
problems in the energy fi£Jd,56/ - 

Critics of advocacy advertising axgue tli&^it allows 
corporations an unfair advantage, they can pay for space; 
other groups in the society, with counter viewpoints, cannot. 
Professor S,Prakash Sethi has proposed the establishment of 
a National Council for Putflic. Information to deal with tht? 
. problem. This council, which t wouId be supported by 
corporations ,and business groups^ would ensure adequate 
jmedia access for different groups and viewpoints that offer 
iftternatives to those advocated by the, business es- 
tablishment. The council wouy be composed of eminent 
persons, who would review proposals for advertising time. 
The media would provide a portion of the time they 
currently give to£j?ublip. service advertising to these com- 
mercials^/ 

Free Speech Messages * 

These messages are 30- to 60-second television spots 
. which allow any person or group to speak on matters of 
public , interest. Based on the concept that ^access is 
fairness, citizen groups have been able to Institute these 
spots in a. number of 'television stations ^in major markets, 
including the San Francisco Bay area, Pittsburgh, the Twin 
Cities area, Los Angeles, Denver, New Orleans, and the 
District of P Columbiat§§/ 

Pr9ponents of this method of access haVe had trouble 
getting stations to mov$ beyond the limited amount of time 
they have allocated for these messages. Even supporters of 
the A idea contend that people need help and direction in 
presenting their messages. Unfortunately, commercial 
stations are usually unwilling to db this, and only two public 
interest advertising firms are available ire this country to 
help citi2iens,j>9/ ^ 4 ^ 



To some commentators this is only to be expected 
They argue that attempts to increase access, diversity, and 
participation cannot be fully successful within the current 
^system. Real change will come about only after the system 
is deregulated and ™e potential of new techncftogies is fully 
realized. The final section of this essay deals with these 
propositions. 1 * » ' , * 

.THE COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 19/8 

The Communications Xct of 1978, introduced by Rep. 
Lionel Van Deerlin (D-Calif.) and Rep, Louis Frey (R-Fla,), 
-chairmen 3f the House Communications Subcommittee, 
revolves around a series of controversial trade-offs aimed at 
reducing regulation of broadcasting. The license fee for all 
users of the spectrum is the cornerstone of the legislation, 

* Money derived from the fee collection would be* 
^ivided four ways. It would pay all th?™bttls of the 
Communications Regulatory Commission, the new name of 
theffCC, It would become the sole source of Government 
support for a new public broadcasting programing entity, the 
Public Telecommunications Programing Endowment, And it 
would provide funds for minority ownership and rural 
telecommunication developnrent,60/ 

Radio, and television to a lesser extent, would be 
deregulated. Radio stations would be licensed for indefinite 
terms, subject to revocation only for technical violations; 
they would be released from ascertainment, equal time, and 
fairness doctrine requirements. The ^rationale for these 
changes is that since the number of radio stations now 
equals the number of newspapers, the argument that radio 
must be regulated because it is a scarce public resource is 
no longer valid.61/ , * 

The committee believes, however, that a scarcity 
factor still 1 exists in television. Many more people w-ant to 
use the resource than can be accommodated For that 
reason, the bill retains a limit on the length of television 
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licenses, but extends it from the present 3 yearp to 5, After 
10 years, the bill provides that television licences, would also 
shift to indefinite terms. Television would also be released 
from ascertainment, but unlike radip, would be required to 
carry news, public affairs, and locally produced programing, 
throughout the broadcast day. 

TV would be subject to ^an "dquity principle" — a 
fairness doctrine without the Required affirmative effort to 
cover controversial issues of public importance, But^whcn it 
did cover controversial topics, a television station would 



provision is continued, and^the proposed bill contemplates 
doing away entirely with Federal Vegidation of cable 
television, 62/ „ / 

The object of this bill is to reduce the amount of red 
tape involved in broadcasting in the jiope that stations will 
spend more on loc$l progcfiming. Owners 1 property rights 
will be protected, and the fee wil}' fjrovide the funds for 
creating greater diversity. The jgxp^osiert in technology will 
provide greater consumer choice*; it ; is believed that Govern- 
ment regulation will only hinder the spirit of innovation, 63/ 



Industry spokesmen have been generally favorable to 
the proposals, except for the fee arrangement. Citizen 
groups, however, have been up£et. They argue that the 
mechanisms established under the FCC to give citizens a 
voice in broadcasting were just becoming effective. They 
feel that espousing a free enterprise system of com- 
munication will result in a perpetuation of the inequities 
that currently exist. Finally, they are not certain that Jhe 
technological changes will lead f to greater diversity hnd 
access. 64/ 

COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGIES 

In the forefront of the new technologies is cable 
television. Cable has the capacity to provide up to 30 
channels. Its sponsors claim that the availability of so many 
cfiflfnels will solve the access and diversity problems. They 
say they are quite willing to provide one or two public 
access channels if local communities allow them the right to 
franchise, - 22 



have to do so in an equitable 
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Once available only in rural areasf, pable has grown 
until now one of every five television homes' receives non- 
network programs through a cable subscription service. And 
about L.6 million Viewers are paying extra monthly fees for 
special pay cable channeIs.6V 

Several other technical innovations have become avail- 
* able. This past year has seen the introductibn of videodisks 
— long-playing records that produce f television images as 
well as sound. Videocassette rec&fders have also been 
introduced. These devices tape pr«rams presented while 
the owner is away, and they also^ftlay videocassettes. 
Optical fibers wiU soon permit using a laser beam to 
transmit an almost limitless nuinb^r of chahrfels.66/ 

Two developments hold the mos£ premise for com- 
munications and citizen education. One is £wo-way, inter-* 
active cable television and the 'other is satellite trans-j 
mission.", - * / 



interactive cable in tiyo areafe —Columbus, Ohio, aj 



Reading, Pa. r The "Qube" system ,in Columbus is sponsored 
by the Warner Cable Co. This system permits viewers to 
talk back to their sets through an electronic device attached, 
to the sets. After an announcer's voice or a message 
displayed JtJn the screen calls for an audience .decision on * 
some gueston', viewers can punch the appropriate response 
button and send an electronic signal to a bank ^/computers 
at Qubete main headquarters. There the compuws tabulate 
the votes and flash the results on the home screen. 
■ . 

This interactive device has been, used- in a Variety -of * 
ways from Voting on" talent contests, to sophisticated word , 
and puszle games, to obtaining public response to political , 
candidates- It has also'been used to test pubUc reactiQn to a 
development plan proposed by the^ government of Upper 
Arlington, a Columbus suburb. Because the system can aim 
programs at any segment of its audience, the pfenning board 
was able to poU aU of Upper Arlington's viewers on the 
overall plan and then canvas those affected by particular 
parts of the plan.67/ ~ 



Experiments are currently 
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Tfie Reading experiment, sponsored Jby th6 New York 
University Alternatyp&pMedia Center, is designed to evaluate 
the use jp^two-y&y cable television. This experiment has 
^trieB td^determine the costs and benefits of using inter- 
* active telecommunications to deliver public services and to 
evaluate the impact of this communication technology on 
senior citizens and piblie agencies, 

The cable system here consists of three interconnected 
neighborhood pommunication centers,, as well local gQvehn- 
ment offices, high schools, and the homes of local cable 
subscribers. The programs, which are ^transmitted 2 hours a 
day, 5 days a week, are conceived and produced by senior 
citizens and representatives of local organizations. Senior 
citizens participate in virtually alj aspects of \ti£ interactive 
system. They are responsible for planning arid developing 
programs, and they arfc involved in the operation of the 
neighborhood communication centers. 68/ 

t r 

Weekly programs mre conducted in whictj senior cit- 
izens communicate directly with ejected municipal and 
county officials. Senior citizens utilize thfese programs to 
articulate their preferences about public goods and services 
provided 6y local governmental units. Requests for infor- 
mation, specific demands, and evaluations are made on local 
issues. 

■I . ! • 

. The interactive system personalizes the contact be 
. tween citizen and public official and enhances the tra- 
ditional, functions of local government officials. Elected 
^ officials are able to obtain acpwate and regular information 
/ on citizen concerns without Heaying their offices, arid also 
, use the system to explain the constraints and dilem mas they 
/ face in resolving urban problems. % - / 

Public service agencies regird the system as an 
innovative means of providing outreach services which are 
otherwise conducted through staff Visits. The municipal and 
county # governments view the cable as a meehahism for 
obtaining citizen feedback on public policies and programs, 
wliile other service agencies utilize the two-way programing 
to disseminate information to clientele who are traditionally 
hard to reach,6^/ 

2Mi 
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Although two-way interactive televisionlseems to hav£ 
many benefits for citizen participation, some worry that 
instant plebiscite^ could pose problems -for our republican 
form of government, which rests on the ideqr of informed 
^opinion. They also fear the powev that could^be held by 
those who controfsuch programs,70/ \ 

Cable itself poses problems. Becauseof the number of 
channels it can detfver, citizens m^y be flooded with 
information. This might increase therdifficulty of making 
decisions about public affairs,7 # l/ 

ih addition, cable might be available only to the ipost 
affluent segments of the society ajid not to the poof. 
However, evidence exists that when cable reaches 30 
percent, of the population it will "take off" Its price wUL 
lower dramatically as morQ and more of the population* 
subscribe. In addition, the advertising community at that 
point will become interested in using cable to reach discrete 
markets. With th? ^introduction of commercials, cable T s 
price will (All even more. 72/ 

Another area that may benefit citizeft education is the 
use of. communication satellites. Satellite .video 'con- 
ferencing permits copgressmen' in Washington to see, hear, 
and talk with groups of citteens at distant locations around 
the country. CmJune 8, 1977, the Subcommittee on Science, 
Technology* and Space of, the United States Senate con- 
ducted a legislative hearing by means of the Cpta- 
munications Technology Satellite (CTS), th$ public $pbtic& 
communications research satellite operated jointly- by thje 
United States and Canada. TM$ wasT>ut one of several such 
experiments. Participants found that cohgpessmen reach 
people Effectively, that it increases citizen participation 
and feedback, saves the time and energy of congressmen and 
constituents, and stimulates citizen .interest in and undter- 
, standing of the legislative process*73/ 

t 

Proponents of this method of citizen participation 
argue that satellite videoconferencing can become wideijf 
available if an operational satellite system is developed for 
commercial and/or public service use*74/ 
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The requirements of an operational system suitable for 
use by the Congress and other public service users (e.g., 
educational, health, and community groups; Federal, State, 
and local government agencies), include; low-cost earth 
terminals and satellite time, low-cost videoconferencing 
studios, and.Jow-cost video origination and interconnect 
capability. Low-cost videoconferencing studios are possible 
now, and much fof the necessary video origination and 
interconnect capability already exists or is under con- 
struction as part of the communications support for regular 
House/Senate operations. 75/- ^ * 

The major uncertainty is the availability of low-cost 
t satellite earth terminals. These terminals can be located on 
^br near public buildings throughout the country (thus 
eliminating tjhe n^ed for expensive landline interconnection 
and- minimizing frequency interference problems), and mo 
"bile terminals eaf^be located in small towns and rural areas 
tfhich do not need permsfnent facilities.7S/ 

Proponents, of videoponferencir^ and citizens groups 
working to develop public interest access on satellites, are 
9 united around one concern. They are urging that the United 
States in its Reparation for the 1979 World Administrative 
Radio Conference, which will allocate international fre~ 
quency use, give full consideration to public service needs. 
The United States, they argue, should take no action or 
position which would foreclose, public service video- 
conferencing options or other educational and public interest 
use.77/ . ^ y * 

THE COMMUNICATION SYSTEM A^D THE FUTURE 

The past decade has seen the rise of citizen groups 
desiring'tp break open a closed system of communication. 
They have largely succeeded in destroying the legal barriers 
" that prevented their participation in \he system. The 
influence of Ahe PTAs campaign against violence, plus the 
m&ny ^ther reforms public interest groups ha^e brought 
f^ut^indicates .thsir growing influence jritmE^the com- 
rftunication world. Until now there has been a fairly stable 

< agenda of reform: concern fo* program quality, format, and 

t* , <~ 
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stereotyping? equal employment opportunities; access* di- 
versification of ownership; enforcement of broadcasting 
regulations; and viewer education. But the proposed changes 
in communications legislation and the introduction of new 
technologies are changing the rules of the game. 787 

The central thrust ,pf the major bills before Congress 
seems to be to get the Government out of the business of 
regulation, to throw open commercial communications to 
market forces, to decentralize decisionmaking, and to 
promote citizen involvement and access in public broach 
casting. The increasing number of channels and systems of 
delivery of informatibn that are becoming available diminish 
tfre rationale for Government involvement in commercial 
broadcasting? at the same, time, they provide the possibility 
of reaching audiences who have heretofore been excluded,79/ 

Numerous academics and reformers believe that the 
problems of the mass media will be exacerbated rather than 
diminished by the proliferation of channels for delivery and 
the deregulation of communications. They" believe that the„> 
responsibility for access and diversity will remain with the 
broadcasters, and the nfeed for citizen involvement will 
continue.80/ 

This different communications environment seems to 
imply several charges for citizen groups, 

1. They will have to ensure that citizen interests are, 
protected in the areas of new technologies, from s&t^llites, 
to-cable, to videodisks." 

2* They will need to become invoWed in training 
citizens how to use the media — either through obtaining 
accfess to productipn skills or developing their own. 

3, They will need to develop, along with schools, 
critical viewing skills, so that the differences in the ability 
to deal with information associated with socjal and ec- 
onomic status can be narrowed. 

\ 
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4. And they will have to continue ^to pressure and 
negotiate with media, decisionmakers, regardless of the type 
of system that will eventually emerge from Congress. 

It appears then that the system of freedqpi of 
expression will depend ultimately on the desire of citizens to 
have media that provide on open and diverse discussion of 
public events. In a democracy, the responsibilu^phouIdT^t 
no place else, 
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